


The Sacrament of Baptism, some- 
times referred to as the “mystery of 
the living water,” may well be called 
a “chance for eternity,” that is an 
eternity of happy reward. It is this 
because it initiates the recipient into 
God’s chosen community of faithful, 
the Church, It is a “chance” because 
it in no way promises that the soul 
will attain such a reward. But it is 
none the less clear from Christ’s own 
words in Scripture that you don’t 
stand a chance without it, in one or 
other of its forms. We are here pri- 
marily concerned with the formal 
Sacrament of Baptism. 


The Church is at its symbolic best 
in the ritual of administration, a 
form given essentially by Christ 
Himself. The pouring of water over 
the head of the neophyte is really a 
modern development of the original 
practice of the person entering com- 
pletely into a body of water to be 
totally immersed. Christ was bap- 
tized thus in the river Jordan. And 
the members of the early Church 
followed the same procedure. 


The symbolism of the water is 
many-fold, and is revealed more 
clearly by immersion than aspersion. 
Often we regard the meaning to be 
one of “washing away” the stain of 
original sin. It is more than that. 
The Water also symbolizes the jour- 
ney of life we are beginning, which 
can be likened to a long voyage. 


There is another strong symbolism 
in water: it is both death-giving and 
life-giving. It is essentia] for phy- 
sical life, and yet in many forms can 
most decisively destroy life. And God 
has used it so. 

Consider the Exodus of the Jews 
from Egypt where they were in slav- 
ery, to the freedom of the Promised 
Land. Arriving at the shore of the 
Red Sea, with the Pharoah’s army 
in pursuit, the waters parted, per- 
mitting the Jews to walk safely to 
the opposite shore. However, when 


the enemy followed through the sea, 
the waters rolled over them, destroy. 
ing them, 

And so with Baptism, the friendly 
water does not harm the one being 
baptized, but destroys the power of 
the devil over the soul by removing 
the mark of original sin and by 
grace marking the soul as the pos. 
session of God. 


Sometimes, when reading through 
the ritual of Baptism, people remark 
with surprise on the many exorcisms 
uttered by the priest to drive out 
Satan and his “pomps.” “Does this,” 
they ask, “imply that Satan actually} ‘ 























































sea} possesses the soul of an innocent in- 
roy-| fant?” 

In a sense, yes. It does mean to 
ndly imply that Satan is the personal au- 
eing| thor of evil, an evil the unbaptized 
r of} person is born with great predisposi- 
ving} tion toward. It does mean to imply 





i by) that Satan has every desire, purpose 
pos} and intent to win the soul for him- 
| self. It does imply that the infant is 
veal born with the mark of original sin 
nash and without the mark of God’s King- 
isms dom. In this sense the answer is yes. 
out There is an objection by many out- 


his.”| side the Church and the questioning 
.,) of some within as to the practice of 
infant Baptism. The objection is that 
the child, being without reason, is 
unwittingly initiated into the Church. 
This having been done, there is no 
assurance that the infant on matur- 
ing will remain a sincere member of 


BAPTISM, 
the Church and fullfil the promises 
de in his h juri 
ieee, is or her name during PART FIVE 


While there is no assurance, to be 
true, there are several very strong 
reasons recommending the practice. IN aN S) 3a DS 
First, and perhaps most important, 
we must guard against negating the 
power of God’s grace, and subjecting O) Ny THE 
it to human limitations. Second, there 
is a direct obligation upon the par- 
ents and godparents that the condi- SACRAMENTS 
tions be created and guarded to per- 
mit the growing child to learn and 
live the Church’s doctrine. And here 
a reprimand, too, for those who re- 
gard Baptism as a custom, rather 
than a Sacrament. Third, it would 
sseem unjust to deny a child the right 
to heaven, which Baptism gives, by 
withholding the administration of 
the Sacrament. 





We must remember, too, that it is 
Baptism which permits the reception 
of succeeding sacraments, which give 
added graces beyond measure to en- 
able us to live moral lives and merit 
heaven. 

As adults, we must never forget 
that Baptism makes us eligible for 

Baptism also gives the recipient heaven, but does not of itself assure 
gifts of infused grace and moral vir- of us of meriting and gaining it. It 
tue, which, upon his reaching the age__is up to us, through our own efforts 
of reason, give him not only the and the fruits and graces of succeed- 
itrength to remain faithful to the ing sacraments, to fulfill the priv- 
Wows made in his name, but the mo- __ilege that the Sacrament of Baptism 
al obligation as well. gives us,...a chance for eternity. 
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Resuttinc from the fact that she 
“wanted something to do,” an ageless 
silver-haired woman took down her 
forty-year-old Remington portable 
some seven years ago and began to 
write. 

Personal experiences, which are 
every writer’s stock-in-trade, were re- 
called and utilized in story form. 
Gradually, as style and writing me- 
chanics improved, the day arrived 
when publication of a story was the 
next step. This was to be the acid 
test of her writing ability. 

“My father’s people were Quakers, 
you know,” was Mrs. Martha Ahrens 
explanation for a manuscript which 
she submitted to CATHOLIC LIFE sev- 
eral months back. We were more 
than mildly interested, but problems 
of deadlines, trips back and forth be- 
tween Detroit and Washington, D.C. 
and last minute art work, always 
seemed to overshadow her by-lined 
story which lay, always in sight, on 
the corner of the desk. 

However, one day, during a short 
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coffee break, the manuscript found 
its way into the editorial limelight. 
It was carefully scrutinized. After 
reading Quaker Story (see page 16), 
we felt the freshness and originality 
of style were so outstanding that the 
aspiring writer deserved more than 
a by-line so we began to investigate 
further. It would be an understate- 
ment to say that what we discovered 
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‘| was a most unique woman. 
Martha Niles was born in the state 
‘jof New York and early in life began 
"to display a more than usual artistic 
talent. This flair for creativeness 

brought her to Boston where she was 
to enroll in both the Boston Conser- 
yatory and the Cowles Art School. 

Perhaps it was a result of this in- 
terest in art that led her to meet and 
fall in love with Canadian artist Carl 
Ahrens, whom she later married in 
1906. “Carl’s work necessitated our 
traveling a good deal,” Mrs. Ahrens 
recalled while relating a trip which 

¢took her and her husband to Califor- 
nia. “In those days, automobiles were 

und} not allowed to attempt the long, 
ight.| arduous trip over the mountains so 
\fter} we had to rig up a horse-drawn cov- 
16),) ered wagon which not only trans- 
ality} prted us over the mountains but 
t the} which also was to serve as our home 
than} for many months.” 

During their stay on the Western 
coast, the Ahrens’ traveled from one 
Spanish mission to another while 
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Carl portrayed them in oils. The 
beauty of the country and the healthy 
outdoor life contributed to a relaxing 
and satisfying life. Actually, about 
the only thing that marred their visit 
was the San Francisco earthquake 
which had a very noticeable effect 
on the entire state. 

In 1938, Carl Ahrens died, leaving 
to the world a large collection of 
paintings. His works are currently 
displayed at national galleries in Ot- 
tawa, Canada and Glasgow, Scotland. 

Four years ago, Martha Ahrens 
became a convert to Catholicism. 
Through it and her writing, she has 
found a new place in life. It is too 
early to ascertain whether her 
journalistic endeavors will ever find 
world-wide recognition, as did her 
husband’s paintings. However, we do 
feel that Mrs. Ahrens has, and will 
continue to make significant contri- 
butions to CATHOLIC LIFE. vv 
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Tom Playfair, the hero of Father 
Francis Finn’s series of boys’ books, 
and his friends, Harry Dee and Percy 
Wynn, would have no difficulty recog- 
nizing their old school today if they 
decided to visit there. 

St. Mary’s College is still the big- 
gest attraction in St. Mary’s, Kansas, 
which has a population of 1200. But 
the college is no longer one of the 
outstanding boys’ boarding schools 
in the midwest. Since 1931 it has 
served as an “international” semin- 
ary for theologians of the Society of 
Jesus. 

In Tom Playfair’s day, before the 
turn of the century, the “small yard” 
and the “big yard” were filled with 
shouting college and high school 
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boys. Today, the most feverish activ- 
ity on the campus is the long black 
line of seminarians marching from 
their residence hall to the refectory, 
three times a day. 


Like many other youths, I first en- 
countered Tom Playfair many years 
ago while attending high school. Ac- 
tually, Tom and I went to school to- 
gether. I was a freshman in a corner 
classroom on the top floor and he 
was on the library shelves in the 
basement. As I had done several 
years earlier when I discovered Sher- 
lock Holmes, I quickly curled up with 
all of the “Playfair Series” that | 
could lay my hands on. 


In a world of fantasy, Tom and I 
raced down the railroad track, par- 
ticipated breathlessly in the big 
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Saint mary’s 
revisited 


tiv-} baseball game and were both rather 

lack} surprised when the “holy joe” of the 

rom} school, Percy Wynn, decided his was 

ory,}a secular rather than a religious 
vocation. 























-en-{ When I stole a few days from the 
ears| Army to make a retreat at St. Mary’s 
Ac-| one autumn, the lonely campus and 
| to. | its youthful ghosts almost distracted 
rner | me from my purpose. However, I did 
| he | come back another weekend just to 
the 3 amp through the old buildings and 
eral| wander about the town talking to 
her: | the “old boys”. .. and to be surprised 
with | that there wasn’t an English copy 
at I | of Tom Playfair at the College. There 
was a copy in German and one in 
French, but none in English. I later 
discovered that someone was always a ataF’ 
borrowing them. tes 
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finally decide to buy that new 
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Even though I found no copy of 
the book, I discovered that I could 
talk to Father John Foley, S.J., who 
was St. Mary’s “old boy” from 1894 
to 1895. He had come back three 
years later as a Jesuit prefect. Those 
were the days of the mounted pre- 
fects. Horses were kept in the stables 
so the scholastics could take off 
across the country after a lost boy. 


“You could be expelled in those 
days if you so much as talked to a 
girl,” Father Foley recalled. 

As he talked, I remembered that 
there wasn’t any high school and 
college division then. The boys pro- 
gressed through the first, second and 
third academic classes. In college 
they weren’t freshmen or juniors, 
but rhetoricians and philosophers. 




















“Baseball was the big game at St. 
’s,” Father Foley said. “You got 





Mary’s, 
nine balls to the pitcher’s three 
strikes, and a tip ball caught by the 
catcher was an out. Foul or fly balls 
caught on the first bounce were out, 
too. 


“I remember when Charlie Comis- 
key, brother of Jim Comiskey, was 
catching against Moses Kavanaugh’s 
team. Charlie snapped his fingers as 
the ball whizzed past Moses’ bat, try- 
ing to simulate a tip ball and get 
Moses out. ‘Do that again and I'll 
break your arm with this bat,’ Moses 
marled. Charlie did it again, and 
Moses did it, too. Broke Charlie’s arm 
with his bat.” 


Among the many students that 
Father Foley taught were Ray Gra- 
ham, one of the founders of Graham 
Motor Corporation, and Robert Casey, 
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Chicago newspaperman and author. 

“I remember when Bob’s father 
sent him to St. Mary’s,” Father Foley 
recalled. “ ‘I don’t care if he looks at 
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a book,’ he told me, ‘but when he gets 
back home I want him to be able 
to kick a football over the house.’ 
Among other accomplishments, I be- 
lieve the boy could satisfy his fath- 
er’s wish by the time he left.” 


I learned that when the “old boys” 
who had made good in a big way, 
like Ray Graham, would come back 
to St. Mary’s, a half-holiday would 
be declared. They would put up a 
five dollar gold piece prize for a 
rabbit hunt. Or, maybe it would be 
Ted Sullivan, White Sox coach, or E. 
C. Quigley, dean of National League 
umpires, or Steve O’Rourke or Poke 
Walsh ...and there would be an ex- 
hibition baseball game with the De- 
troit Tigers or the White Sox. 


There were other amusements, too. 
“Once one of the new boys was out 








with an older student named Rex,” 
Father Foley said. “They were back 
in the woods when Rex showed the 
new boy his pistol. Just then a sher- 
iff came over the hill and Rex told 
the boy to hide the gun in his pocket. 
The sheriff allowed as how he sus- 
picioned the young fellows might be 
carrying guns, so he searched the 
pair. 

“He arrested the new boy and 
hauled him off to the cemetery for a 
quick trial. At the cemetery there 
was a judge and jury, a prosecutor 
and defense attorney. They spent all 
Sunday afternoon running the trial. 
The witnesses were heard, the jury 
deliberated and the judge passed 
sentence ...six hours in the lockup. 


































THE STUDENTS TODAY 
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“The lockup was the basement of 
the ice house and the sheriff, judge 
and court, of course, were students 
in fancy dress and stage beards. It 
was a long time before the new boy 
found out he’d been hoaxed. “Years 
later,”’ Father Foley continued, “that 
new boy became a bank examiner for 
the Kansas district. He sent his boy 
to St. Mary’s and told me, ‘don’t lead 
him by the hand, Father. Let him 
make his own way, just like his 
father had to.’” 


This glory of the St. Mary’s of the 
past has been replaced by a new 
glory of the present and future. To- 
day, there are more than 150 Jesuit 
theologians from all over the world 
preparing for the priesthood at St. 
Mary’s. 

The college is staffed by fifty 
priests and brothers and still oper- 
ates its own laundry, carpenter shop 
and dairy farm. That dairy farm goes 
back to the days of the 49’ers who 
passed the front gate of St. Mary’s 
on the way west along the Oregon 
Trail. One of the brothers built a 
herd of 500 cattle by buying livestock 
that was broken down by the trip and 
selling the 49’ers fresh stock. 





The fresh stock, of course, was 
cattle he had traded from earlier 
49’ers and nursed back to health at 
the school. This brother might be 
called the forerunner of the many 
used car dealers now scattered 
through the midwest. 


The personnel has changed a little 
at St. Mary’s, but Tom Playfair would 
feel right at home if he were to visit 
there again. Al 
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tain a better education and not to 
become a Christian. 


I still remember the day he stood 
before me for the first time, his dark 
skin covered with a film of dust from 
the long journey, his mouth curved 
in a smile that showed his beautiful 
white teeth. 

“So, you are Maung Maung?” I 
asked. 


“Yes,” he answered. 


“All the boys and girls at our 
school are called by Christian names. 
Under the circumstances may we call 
you John?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 


Thus, John’s life as a student be- 
gan. He was quick, energetic and 
quite perceptive. With his pleasant 
manner and thoughtfulness, he soon 
became a favorite among the chil- 
dren, most of whom were Christian. 


One day, when John and the chil- 
dren were at play in the open court- 
yard, I noticed him staring in won- 
derment at a picture of the Blessed 
Mother holding the Infant Christ, 
Who had a golden orb in His right 
hand. He stood still for a moment or 
two, and then raced off to play with 
his friends. In the following days, I 
noticed him observing the boys bow, 
make the sign of the cross, and stop 
occasionally for a moment in silent 
prayer upen passing the picture. 

Finally his inquisitiveness got the 
better of him. 

“Was this an extraordinary spirit 
as we Buddhists have?” 


“Perhaps it is a ‘god’ of the school?” 
John stopped his friend, Albert, in 
the middle of play period and asked 


him, “Alfred, who is that lady in the 
picture?” 
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The reply came without hesitation, 
“She is Our Lady, the Mother of 
Jesus.” 


“And who is the baby?” John asked. 


“Oh, that is the Baby Jesus, our 
good God.” 


John was not satisfied. “Why does 
the baby have a golden ball in his 
hand?” 


“That’s not a ball, that’s the world.” 


“How can a baby hold the world, 
Alfred?” 

Alfred could not bear his school- 
mate’s ignorance any longer. “Didn't 
the teacher tell you that Jesus is God 
and can do anything?” 


Seeing the dissatisfaction on John’s 
face, he picked up a twig and placed 
it in John’s hand. “Can you carry 
this?” 

“Of course I can,” smiled John, “it 
is very light.” 

“Well, just as you can carry the 
twig,” Alfred replied, “Jesus can 
carry the world because He is God.” 
Upon completing the explanation, 
Alfred dashed off to play with his 
schoolmates. 


John stood still, staring at the 
picture. The impression of Alfred’s 
words burned deeply into his mind. 


On several occasions following this 
event, John wished to become a 
Christian, but his mother and rela- 
tives were staunch in objecting to his 
leaving the Buddhist faith. 


World War II began. With the 
Japanese invasion of Burma, we had 
to flee. All the children, including 
John, were sent home to their fam- 
ilies. The other missionaries and I 
fled to neutral territory, sadly lock- 
ing the doors of our school as we left. 


Three long, disastrous years later 


14 


we were able to return to the mission 
which was only a pile of rubble and 
debris. With courage that only faith 


could summon, we began rebuilding ; 


the mission and welcoming back, one 
by one, our former students. One day, 
a tall, dust-covered boy with a famil- 
iar smile stood before me. It was 
John. 

He had changed considerably. John, 
now 14 years old, was taller and 
more handsome. All the children had 
interesting tales of the war to tell, 
but John’s was the most fascinating. 


After school had closed, John re- 
turned home to his mother. When 
the Japanese troops invaded his little 
village, he attempted to flee to the 
jungle with his mother. As they were 
about to leave their home, enemy 
planes bore down and poured bombs 
of destruction on the village. John 
clasped his mother to himself, as if 
to protect her. Their home shook 
with the explosions. Completely 
seized with fear, John cried out, “O 
good and almighty Jesus of the mis- 
sion school, You Who can carry the 
world, shield our house from the 
bombs and save us.” 

After the planes had winged away 
and all was quiet, John and his 
mother emerged from the house. The 
village was completely leveled, save 
for one building, their house. In the 
backyard a huge bomb lay unex- 
ploded. 

John and his mother fell on their 
knees, thanking the God they did not 
know. In thanksgiving, John prom- 
ised to become a Christian. 

“Both of us, O Mighty Spirit, both 
of us,” sobbed his Buddhist mother. 

I had the privilege of instructing 
and baptizing both John and his won- 
derful mother. vv 
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Wherever you go, the advantages 
of asphalt are recognized. Residential 
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I HEARD my Greatgrandmother tell 
the story when I was about eight. 
No one knew I was there, or I would 
have been hurried away in short 
order. There was a waterspout at the 
corner of the house and underneath 
it were pebbles, all colours and sizes. 
Many of them were soft enough so 
that I could use them as crayons and 
| liked making drawings with them 
on flat pieces of stone that lay there. 
I had found a particularly pleasing 
lot of colours that day and had made 
quite a collection of drawings. I was 
entirely engrossed in my efforts when 
an unusual quality in my Greatgrand- 
mother’s voice caught my attention. 
She was in her eighties, but her voice 
was very clear and gentle, not at all 
the voice of an old woman, no quav- 
ering nor querulousness about it. I 
could hear clearly; they must have 
come into the parlour and sat down 
by the window. I drew up closer, not 
consciously eavesdropping, just try- 
ing to learn what could have caused 
the inexplicable change in Great- 
grandmother’s voice. 


“Who told you that?” she said 
sharply. 


“It was Lucy Sherman,” Aunt Kate 
answered slowly. Aunt Kate was my 


an unusual tale 
f love and tragedy 
told in sensitive style, 


1 distinguished story 

Ma ee eae) 
Mother’s sister and she lived with us. 
She was dark and outspoken, but she 


was kind, too. Today she would prob- 
ably be called intriguing, but she 
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was too thin, too intense for the 
ideals of that day, and she presented 
her unusual ideas in a reasonable 
manner that made people feel un- 
comfortable. 

“And what would Lucy Sherman 
know about my Uncle LaFayette?” 
Greatgrandmother demanded. “Gos- 
sip and slander; I despise it.” 

“But it really wasn’t that,’ Aunt 
Kate said gently. “Lucy only spoke 
of it as a curious and fearful legend, 
rather than as truth, and I thought 
you would know and would tell me.” 

I couldn’t see them, but I could 
imagine the hasty side glance to- 
wards Aunt Kate that would flash 
from Greatgrandmother’s black eyes. 
For the first time I knew that her 
calm, gentle voice was deceiving. Not 
that I put even that much into tan- 
gible thought; it was just a feeling 
of surprise and shock; Greatgrand- 
mother was suddenly not the person 
I had always taken for granted. 
Something was jangled and out of 
rhythm. 


There was a silence. There was a 
strangeness about that space of quiet 
and I held my breath sharply. Then 
Greatgrandmother spoke, slowly this 
time. 


“My mother told me the story and 
you are right; it is a dreadful one 
and a sad one, too. Uncle LaFayette, 
he was really my Greatuncle, you 
know, must have been a wonderful 
man, and a strange one, too. As a 
child my mother loved him dearly 
and she loved him till her dying day. 
He was a great lover and a great 
hater, and the woman he worshipped 
and married and defied the whole 
country for and stood by faithfully 
through all the upheaval, fell in love, 
after three years, with his young 
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brother Buel, only the two of them 
being left of the family. He had 
brought him up and made great 
plans for him. And when Buel was 
through college (and not every boy 
went to college in those days), he 
put him to studying law with Judge 
Hastings, in Albany.” 


“But why was there any trouble 
in the first place? What went wrong 
with his marriage?” That was Aunt 
Kate’s voice. 


“Everything was wrong. The Os- 
bournes were Quakers, and while La- 
Fayette was not as regular at Meet- 
ing as most, still he came from an 
old and respected family and had 
always lived quietly and soberly. He 
was in his early forties and it was 
not the fault of the mothers of mar- 
riageable daughters in the county 
that he was still a bachelor. He was 
handsome, broad of shoulder and 
six feet two in his stockings; a silent 
man, holding himself well in hand. 
If ever a man held the reins over 
his passions, it was LaFayette. 


“My mother said that was perhaps 
the clue to what happened later. He 
had never but once been known to 
give way to anger. He had nearly 
killed a man who had caused the 
death of a friend, through blackmail. 
People spoke of that under their 
breaths, and the remembrance of it 
was lasting, for his wrath possessed 
him and only the lucky intervention 
of the sheriff and his men loosened 
his clutch and prevented murder. 
Perhaps he had not known his 
strength, but from that time he never 
laid a hand on man or beast in anger. 
Children loved him, though he made 
no fuss over them, no advances. It 
was as though they felt his strength 
and goodness and had no fear of him. 
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“In the spring of the year 1820 La- 
Fayette went to Charleston on busi- 
ness. He was to be gone two weeks, 
but it was six before he returned, 
not on horseback, but by coach and 
bringing his bride with him. It took 
time and accounts did not agree in 
all details, but in essentials were 
close enough. There was a strong 
anti-Catholic feeling throughout 
South Carolina and many Catholics 
were undoubtedly victims of it. It 
appeared that on the death of her 
father Lilah Courtney took ship from 
London to join an uncle who was a 
friend of Bishop England of Charles. 
ton, and who was contemplating set- 
tling there. As it happened, her uncle 
died before she left London, but in 
those days of sailing ships she had 
no word of any disaster until she 
landed. Bishop England, who would 
have befriended her, was away on 
one of his trips through his huge 
diocese, her uncle’s affairs were still 
in disorder, his lawyer inclined to 
keep back the settlement as long as 
it would serve his interests to do so. 
Attracted by Lilah’s beauty and con- 
scious of her lonely and defenseless 
position, heightened by the fact that 
she was of the hated Catholic faith, 
he forced his attentions on her, until 
frightened and bewildered, Lilah put 
a few belongings in her traveling bag 
and set off by coach for Philadelphia, 
where she hoped to find help among 
the friendly Quakers. 


“It was at an inn not far from 
Charleston that Uncle LaFayette 
found her, frightened and alone. Not 
much more than a child herself, she 
trusted him as all children did, and 
her moving story and lovely face won 
his heart. I can’t go into this now,” 
Greatgrandmother said, “however, 
the adventurer had followed, quite 
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sure of his prey, but encountered 
LaFayette and made an ignominious 
retreat. 


“For once, judicious, serious Uncle 
LaFayette cast aside all thoughts of 
prudence and deliberation. He knew 
he had found his love and his delight, 
and if Lilah would consent to marry 
him, he was hers forever. Lilah, lost 
and frightened and grateful for his 
protection, at length agreed and they 
soon found a priest to marry them. 
From the beginning, whatever Lilah 
believed or wanted was right beyond 
question. He did not promise to be- 
come a Catholic but was content for 
Lilah to follow her faith. He accepted 
her story as full truth, as indeed it 
was, and her belongings which were 
shortly sent for and brought to Os- 
bourne House made any doubt im- 
possible. I’m telling you this very 
briefly, but it was long before the 
mystery was cleared and you can 
imagine the talk. Not one word of 
explanation did Uncle LaFayette 
give. Lilah was his wife and that was 
enough. But people disliked the mar- 
riage and while there was no overt 
discourtesy, gave his wife a cold 
welcome. 


“However, Uncle LaFayette was so 
wrapped up in his bride he seemed 
oblivious to the rest of the world; 
his eyes were continually on her 
when she was near, and he was never 
far away. She was small and slight, 
with an exquisite complexion and 
masses of soft, dark hair. But my 
Mother said it was her eyes that com- 
pelled attention; one could not for- 
get them. At most times they were a 
particularly clear and brilliant blue, 
with minute and scintillating flecks 
of green, but when she was disturbed 
or deeply in earnest about anything, 
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they darkened to depths of beauty 
hard to describe, depths in which it 
seemed LaFayette willingly drowned. 
Certainly, at one glance of those eyes, 
he had no will but hers. Not that she 
knowingly used her power. She was 
a Catholic; that she loved and ad- 
mired LaFayette was perfectly plain; 
every tenet of her faith made it im- 
possible for her to hold any feelings 
other than loyalty and obedience, 
and knowing nothing of passionate 
love, she loved him with deep grati- 
tude and affection. 


“And though she was so feared and 
disliked at first, and called a witch, 
in time folk began to wonder if the 
marriage was such a mistake after 
all. She seemed happy enough, 
though it was strange to see her sit- 
ting in Meeting where she occasion- 
ally came with LaFayette, like some 
beautiful, exotic bird consorting with 
doves. 


“Buel was in Albany reading law 
with Judge Hastings, and did not 
come home until nearly three years 
after the marriage. He was unhappy 
about it; of course he had heard all 
sorts of contradictory stories; he 
loved LaFayette deeply and at times 
it seemed that his loved brother and 
home were lost to him through this 
adventuress, and later, as more kind- 
ly reports came, he still was reluctant 
to go back to the old place and face 
the inevitable changes. However, he 
had no idea of the extent of those 
changes. 


“Osbourne House had been done 
over, and while everything was good, 
and solid, Lilah had had a hand in 
it, and what with ornaments and 
rugs and draperies, there was a rich- 
ness and colour that had never be- 
fore been in that Quaker home. La- 
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Fayette was different, too, in his 
silent way, like a man happy beyond 
words, and yet not sure of his hap- 
piness. 


“After the house was as she liked 
it and all running smoothly (for Mrs. 
Hyslop, the housekeepr, stayed on, 
and the servants, for his new wife 
was no manager and LaFayette 
seemed proud of that, too, for what- 
ever she wanted or did was right 
with him), Lilah wandered about the 
place, not unhappy, but quiet. He 
wanted her to be gay, and sing, and 
her stillness frightened him. A strong 
man, taken with love as he had been 
and not used to fearing anything, he 
was continually seeking ways of 
pleasuring her. The servants watched 
them as servants will, and said it was 
as if he were possessed. 


“It was then he sent for Buel. Per- 
haps he thought she needed more 
gaiety and laughter, he being a silent 
man himself, though my Mother said 
that when his face lighted up it was 
like the sun shining brightly after a 
gloomy day. Still, he was a sober, 
reticent man, more than twice her 
age, and he wanted her to be happy. 
And he was noble; where he gave his 
whole love, he gave his whole trust 
and in all the world, these were the 
two he loved best. 


“Buel put off returning until La- 
Fayette wrote Judge Hastings. After 
that there could be no more excuses, 
and great preparations began at Os- 
bourne House. Lilah was worried 
only lest she might not please Buel, 
and wished with all her heart that 
she could add years to her age. She 
need not have fretted. When Buel 
rode up, for he was a good horseman 
and preferred that to the jolting of 
the coaches, and saw her standing 
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by LaFayette’s side as they waited to 
welcome him, he thought her the 
most exquisitely beautiful creature 
he had ever thought of in his wildest 
dreams. As he mounted the steps a 
premonitory shiver ran through him 
and the thought ‘I must be a good 
brother to her, and never bring her 
anything but happiness.’ However, 
in the joy of homecoming, the vague 
premonition of disaster left him. 


“Buel was a gay and handsome lad, 
full of life and vigor. Lilah was a 
splendid horsewoman and with Buel 
began to ride through the country- 
side, while LaFayette, confident he 
had found the cure for her inclina- 
tion to solitude, turned to the affairs 
of the estate which he had been 
leaving to others. Those were happy 
weeks for all of them. The distant 
respect with which Buel at first treat- 
ed his new sister soon became admir- 
ing friendship and they were like any 
other young folk together. Buel had 
learned to play the flute while away 
and when LaFayette saw that Lilah 
listened when he played he encour- 
aged her to accompany him on the 
clavichord which he had bought for 
her in New York through his agent 
there. The whole house took on a 
new and joyful life; LaFayette was 
near to complete happiness. If he 
could not give his darling the youth- 
ful gaiety that he felt was her due, 
at least Buel could supply it, and 
here were the two he loved best in 
the world, under his roof, and happy. 


“But there was a change. Buel 
wakened to the fact that he did not 
love Lilah as a sister, that it was 
neither honorable nor safe for him 
to be near her, his brother’s wife, 
and he turned from a gay, laughing 
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lad to a hasty-tempered man; he said 
he must cut short his visit; that 
Judge Hastings needed him. This did 
not suit LaFayette. His love was 
laughing and frolicking for the first 
time, and he reproached Buel that 
he wished to leave so soon. Buel 
listened moodily. LaFayette saw that 
he was set on going but was all the 
more determined he should stay. 


“‘What is it that is biting thee, 
lad?’ he asked, mystified. ‘There can 
surely be no resentment toward 
Lilah?’ 

“‘Of course not, she’s an angel 
straight out of heaven,’ Buel an- 
swered with such conviction that La- 
Fayette was satisfied on that score. 

“‘What is it then? Out with it,’ 
LaFayette pressed him. 


“J have my way to make,’ Buel 
answered. ‘I’ve worked long and hard 
at the law; this is no time to cast it 
all away. And I promised Judge Has- 
tings I would not be away long.’ 

“‘So that is it. Well, thee need 
worry no more,’ LaFayette answered, 
relieved. ‘I wrote to the Judge last 
week, explaining how much thee will 
be needed here for awhile and I well 
know there will be no cause for 
worry. So that is settled. Come now, 
let us find Lilah and tell her the 
troublesome business is over.’ 


“Buel followed him, torn by his 
love for them both. To hurt LaFay- 
ette was unthinkable; to stay was a 
reprieve, but one he knew was neith- 
er wise nor safe. 

“*All’s settled, my love,’ LaFay- 
ette happily announced as they en- 
tered the long drawingroom where 
Lilah waited, and the flash of light 
that passed over her face brightened 
the whole room for the two men who 
loved her. ‘He is staying with us; 
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there is plenty of legal work right 
here for him to do; he has been 
worrying lest all his study should be 
wasted. But a good lawyer is always 
in demand; once it is known Buel is 
available, he’ll be busy enough.’ 


“Buel’s heart sank and he deter- 
mined to write the Judge at once, 
himself. However, for the time be- 
ing, there was nothing to be done. 
He knew that Lilah had no thought 
of his state; she was simply happy 
and responding to the love that en- 
folded her, as any good child might 
do. But he himself could not con- 
tinue under such a strain too long; 
he must arrange something. 


“LaFayette saw that Buel was not 
satisfied but was determined he must 
stay. He could not lose the blessing 
of Lilah’s smiles and laughter; she 
might be dull if Buel went away. No 
thought of danger crossed his mind; 
these two were his dearly beloved 
wife and his brother, above suspicion. 


“So Buel stayed and life flowed on 
apparently cheerfully enough, but in 
a new pattern. For before, the two 
had laughed and played and ridden 
together, but now, each in turn 
pressed LaFayette to be with them 
and it seemed to him that Heaven 
itself could offer him nothing; his 
happiness was complete. 


“The blow came to Lilah, at least, 
without warning; for one morning 
she hurried into the breakfast room 
and ran headlong into Buel, and be- 
fore there was time for thought, his 
arms held her close. Lilah, flooded 
with a strange, new rapture, stood 
silent for a moment. The two young 
things loved LaFayette and never 
meant to hurt him. It seemed as 
though a malevolent Fate was against 
them, for LaFayette came upon them 
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and found her in his arms, and all 
turned to bitterness. Youth had 
caught them up and tripped them. 


“LaFayette looked at them, his 
deepset eyes dark with pain and dis- 
illusion. He said nothing and would 
listen to nothing. My Mother told me 
Lilah lost her colour and would pa- 
tiently follow him about the house, 
but he was completely withdrawn 
and seemed not to comprehend her 
timid advances. His whole nature 
changed; he never approached his 
young wife again; he insisted only 
that both Lilah and Buel stay there, 
and retreated to his library. Two 
dreadful years followed. LaFayette 
began to drink in the solitude of his 
library, an unheard of thing in a man 
of his kind and faith. 


“And there he drank himself to 
death. He would spend the days 
drinking and the nights furiously 
driving his blood mares, drunk but 
still erect. The country folk who 
farmed in the outlying hills used to 


tell of hearing him pass like a phan- 
tom in the night, driving recklessly, 
his horses covered with foam and 
sweat. He still kept his upright sta- 


ture; it was too soon for him to 
deteriorate physically, but he became 
a figure frightful and menacing, a 
name to frighten little children. 


“The story goes that one night, in 
a fearful storm with tremendous roll 
of thunder and lightning flashes, he 
was seen dashing by the lonely farms 
in the hilly Red Rock country, shout- 
ing at his horses, raving with drink, 
his light wagon in flames, the crackle 
of it sounding through the thunder 
and rain. Sober folk knew the wagon 
must have been lightning struck. The 
horses were found later, but no trace 
was found of LaFayette. This was 
what gave rise among the country 
people to the tale, that caring for 
nothing in life here or hereafter, he 
had sold his soul to the devil and 
had gone in flames to His Satanic 
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Majesty that dreadful night. But 
those who had known and loved him 
knew better. He was not pliant; he 
could not bend; and so he was brok- 
en, broken and destroyed.” 


Greatgrandmother’s voice stopped. 
It was some time later that Aunt 
Kate said, “Thank you, Grandmother, 
You loved him, didn’t you.” It was re- 
ally not a question, but a statement. 


“T did not know him,” Greatgranny 
said. “But my Mother loved him. It 
was his blessing and his curse that 
his love was as great as his soul, his 
trust as great as his love, and when 
it was betrayed, life ended. It ended 
long before he died. Dreadful as it 
was, it was an anticlimax, after all. 
From the time he lost Lilah, he was 
a man intent on death.” 


“What became of her and Buel?” 
Aunt Kate asked. 


“I am not sure. Uncle LaFayette 
left everything to them. His will was 
not changed. But rumor had it that 
Lilah gave her share to a convent 
and entered it. I imagine it was true, 
for she was a devout Catholic and 
she had a deep devotion to LaFayette. 
Buel went back North; he never re- 
turned here. They were victims, too. 
It was a tragedy from start to finish.” 


Greatgranny’s voice was softer 
now. “Uncle LaFayette was named 
for the Marquis de LaFayette; I ex- 
pect many babies were, at that time. 
He was born when LaFayette came 
to America. So long ago, and yet his 
story is remembered still.” 


They left the room and as I heard 
the door close I suddenly realized 
how stiff and cramped I was with 
crouching beneath the window. And 
for long after, when I was alone at 
night and the wind came shrieking 
around the house, I imagined I could 
hear Greatgrandmother’s Uncle La- 
Fayette driving his horses furiously 
through the darkness and I shivered 
in my bed. vv 
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The delightful, modern trend to- 
ward large families is one aspect of 
our times in which my husband and 
[heartily participate. But before you 
commend our praiseworthy motives, 
let me hasten to assure you that our 
interests are directed toward both a 
healthy family life for our children 
and a happy, adult existence for us 
as parents. In order to come close to 
this ideal, we have tried to think of 
our family life in terms of a unity 
that comes only from respect for 
parental separateness. 


First, we regard our children as a 
community unto themselves, sepa- 
tate from us in all but a few major 
points of contact, with their own 
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interests, concerns and points of 
view. We have tried to recognize 
early the painful facts that the chil- 
dren are happier, better behaved and 
more relaxed when they are living 
a life which they themselves control 
and govern. We find that we more 
often arrive at points of common 
interest and agreement when paren- 
tal compulsion is absent and when 
their opinions are considered and 
respected. 


In practice, our theories work out 
like this. (Perhaps some conscienti- 
ous parents will find these practices 
disturbing to their basic ideas of 
the family unit, but we can only 
report what our experience has been: 
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the stresses and strains and frictions 
of unseparated family existence de. 
tract from true unity far more than 
our community concept.) We started 
to build our practice around the con. 
viction that meal-times were the most 
trying of all family experiences. At 
these sessions each child is strug. 
gling for the sole attention of his 
parents, and the parents, having been 
apart all day, are trying to find a 
hole in the sound barrier in which 
to communicate with each other. 
Halfway through the meal a break- 
ing point often comes and Father, 
his blood sugar low, and tired from 
a day full of the usual commercial 
frustrations, shouts: “I can’t hear 
myself think in this family!” John. 
ny’s manners slip, and the sharpness 
of the reminder from a_ harassed 
mother who is trying to eat her first 
portion in between the children’s 
seconds, creates an atmosphere of 
sullenness and resentment around 
Johnny’s place, and he thinks he 
won’t eat any more. The baby takes 
advantage of the general hullabaloo 
to toss his dinner at the wall, and in 
the total confusion peace departs 
and digestions and tempers are com- 
pletely destroyed. 

We have found that six people— 
all of greatly disparate interests and 
ages—cannot eat all their meals to- 
gether in happy harmony. So we pro- 
vided our kitchen with a low formica- 
top table and four vari-colored chairs 
for our four daughters. Their dinner 
is served there, and extra portions 
are left in the kitchen so that the 
nine-year-old can provide seconds for 
her younger sisters. Meanwhile 
father and I eat in the relative peace 
of the adjoining dining room. The 
rules governing this arrangement are 
fairly strict. The children are not to 
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come barging in, disturbing our talk 
and we in turn never go back into 
the kitchen to do any “supervising.” 
The children have now developed 
their own table-talk. They have a 
series of “pretend games” which they 
play as they eat, in conscious imita- 
tion, I think, of our “conversation.” 
Perhaps the most fruitful game they 
have devised is based on their early 
and consuming interest in the Amer- 
ican Far West. (Not influenced, mind 
you, by their exposure to TV!) They 
pretend they have raised all the food 
they are eating at the moment. They 
discuss the primitive methods used 
and the picturesque circumstances of 
their daily frontier lives and a para- 
dox has now developed: This game 
proceeds so interestingly that often 
we find ourselves cutting short our 
own talk and listening to them from 
the sacrosanct dining room. 


Our community-treatment extends 
to church-going as well. We have 
watched too many families unobtru- 
sively trying to quell their obstreper- 
ous children during a lengthy Mass, 
and we have noticed their irritation 
and annoyance mount, and the spir- 
itual benefits of church attendance 
rapidly peter out with their patience. 
Of course a Children’s Mass with the 
Sisters supervising the pews is an 
ideal solution but when, as is often 
the case, this is impossible, we found 
sending our children to church, to- 
gether, without us, is a highly supe- 
rior solution. 

Setting off to church in this self- 
governing fashion, they quickly set 
the ground rules themselves. One is 
to hold the money, one the Missal, 
the little one the Rosary. Within 
their small circle, they quickly as- 
sume the roles of governed and gov- 
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erning, for it is a truism that chil- 
dren are far more attentive to each 
other than to adults. We have heard 
nothing but praise for their restraint 
and demeanor in church from ac- 
quaintances who have watched them. 
Only once, when the code was broken 
by the third little girl, who dropped 
her Rosary loudly (and purposely, 
said the others) over into the pew 
in front of her during the sermon, 
was discipline necessary. Then it 
came from the oldest, the nine-year- 
old: ““You’ve got to be punished now, 
Mary,” she said to the little sinner 
sternly. “You’re too old to behave 
like that. Your punishment is that 
next Sunday you just can’t go to 
church with us!” 


Clean-up is another parental buga- 
boo. There is hardly a mother alive 
who doesn’t dread the daily tug of 
war between the child who wants to 
play or read or anything rather than 
clean up his bedroom, or the bath- 
room he has just used, or the table 
he has just left. The usual practice 
is a long, wearisome series of remind- 
ers: “John, have you straightened 
your room yet?” or “Mary, your place 
has to be unset,” or “Are these your 
rubbers, Bill, under the dining room 
table?” 


In our “community” we have dele- 
gated all such dull and time-consum- 
ing annoyances to the children them- 
selves. Since they must inhabit their 
rooms rather than us it seemed fool- 
ish to compel them to keep them 
neat according to our standards of 
acceptable cleanliness. So we have 
made this a matter of self-govern- 
ment too, and we have found it a 
most satisfactory arrangement. Our 
girls are far more critical of their 
roommates and of the neighboring 
rooms than ever we were. After a 
few days of reveling in the mess that 
followed fast upon relaxation of our 
supervision, they quickly began to 
keep their belongings in more liv- 
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able shape. Pride, and an innate dis. 
play of muddle and confusion, took 
over and did a better job than con. 
stant, futile reiteration ever man.- 
aged to do. 


Of course, we don’t carry our “com-. 
munity” concept beyond reasonable 
bounds. Sunday we eat dinner togeth- 
er, and enjoy, rather than dread the 
meal because of the novelty and the 
holiday spirit that seems to be pres- 
ent. We give the meal over to the 
children’s talk and they, in a spirit 
of happy reciprocity, condescend of.- 
ten to listen to ours—and we enjoy 
the reunion more for the unstrained 
quality such an unusual gathering 
affords. 


Occasionally, too, they ask mother’s 
help in “straightening things out” in 
their rooms—but there is a wonder- 
ful and significant difference between 
this sort of invited intervention and 
the old order of tiresome, master- 
sergeant-like control. They like it 
better—and we in turn are far less 
tired. 


A final note: The word “commu- 
nity” suggests a religious organiza- 
tion with Sisters living together in 
order better to promote their devo- 
tional practices. Perhaps we are pre- 
sumptuous about taking over the 
term for our own use, but in a hum- 
ble sort of way it applies to us: Our 
four little sisters are slowly but 
surely growing up together, almost 
sufficient unto themselves in the de- 
tails of their everyday lives, develop- 
ing qualities of leadership and group 
responsibility, and learning, early, 
how to get along with their contem- 
poraries without too much _ heavy 
supervision from the Upper People 
(as our third daughter calls us). 


And the only way we can think of 
to improve our “community” of chil- 
dren arid to make it work more effi- 
ciently, is to add more active mem- 
bers to it! vv 
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Although not new, the idea of 
a planned community has only 
recently caught the fancy of 
the American public. Now, you 
too can have the advantages 
of paved streets, large airy sites 
and tastefully designed homes. 
If you have thought about own- 
ing your own home, consider 
Farnham’s new community, 
Nancy Park Manor. Located on 
the outskirts of Detroit. 


Farnham homes 


7826 Southfield Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
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he spirit 


e sat in the provincial’s office 
the other day. Ever see a pro- 
vincial’s office? They’re all quite 
similar, and take their character 
from hundreds of curios collected 


After twenty-odd years in the Far 
st, this particular provincial was 
pre the epitome than the exception. 
We were sitting in the provincial’s 
, ice and the provincial’s warm 
“greeting was lost in the impact of 
the presidential greeting just re- 
teived by a friend, which was the rea- 
ton for the meeting. 
This presented a problem, especial- 
since this was the second presi- 
ntial greeting wafted our way. It 
s taken in all seriousness, since 
» know the recipient. 
He was one of us. 
One of us sat in that office already 
bed in military gabardine. 


E 1955 


There are only two of us and a 
junior partner who awaited the same 
fate. Plus a blessed and inspired 
provincial who had another appoint- 
ment at half-past regarding hungry 
children in Burma. 


Such things should be handled with 
dispatch, and were. There would be 
a new staff, since editing a magazine 
after taps is frowned upon by Char- 
lie Wilson. There would be a new 
day. But now, the Burmese children 
were starving. 


We stood outside the provincial’s 
office and looked around us, at each 
other, around us. Such is life. 


N“ York is an odd city. And New 
Yorkers are even odder. Short 
Jewish women with peasant blouses 
that cost fifty three fifty; tall Prot- 
estant women with tweed suits and 
dark straw hats; medium Catholic 
women with twelve thousand chil- 
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dren; and undecided women with de- 
cided men. But New York and New 
Yorkers are really no odder than any 
other town, any other people. And in 
New York last week, we visited (for 
the fifty-ninth time) Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral. One of our more sophis- 
ticated friends scorned us for visit- 
ing “so trite a place. Everyone goes 
there. All the tourists.” And thus he 
left us to meet some friends for cock- 
tails. 

We, in turn, raised our tourist eyes 
to Saint Pat’s aspiring spires and 
entered. And, in turn, we exited, hav- 
ing made one of those refreshing 
visits common to tourists and office 
workers and vagrants alike. 

We still had time for a very very 
dry martini. 


A very tired and a very sick and 
a very drawn looking young 
man walked on a cold white Feb- 
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ruary morning down a grey concrete 
walk. He was both so tired from his 
endless, confused thinking and so 
anxious to end it and the church- 
bells warned that mass would begin 
in five minutes. And the pressure 
mounted’ and the confusion found 
new paths and the young mind 
whirled and the cold February wind 
pierced harder and then he saw the 
lovely welcome warm image of a 
priest down the walk. 


The young man was 
from Scruples. 


suffering 


He had begun, months ago, the 
slow painful task of overcoming this 
spiritual illness. His confessor had 
been so kind, so patient with this 
clouded mind. And yesterday, he had 
taken the second last step in the cure 
process. He had made a general con- 
fession. And today, he was to re- 
ceive communion . . . a communion 
to fill him with the grace for a new 
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life free from the agonies of the 
disease. But the malady, the virus, 
the disease, the Devil . . . would have 
their one last fling, and the old con- 
fusion, the mental paralysis seized 
the young man, Despite the patient 
and careful therapy of both the con- 
fessor and himself. For you see, he 
was hearing the bells for the fifth 
time that morning. He had not been 
able to clear his mind to say his very 
short penance, and he felt he could 
therefore not go to communion, and 
thus he could not yet go to Mass. 
But this was the last Mass that Sun- 
day. 


Out of his confusion he saw this 
image of a priest down the walk. 
And he waited until the priest ap- 
proached and with desperation—but 
forced calmness too — he told the 
priest briefly about his situation and 
asked, with rising desperation “What 


With eyes that tenderly poured 
into his own, with a voice at once 
assured and sympathetic, with a 
smile restrained and warm, the priest 
answered: 


“Go, my son. I will say your pen- 
ance.” 


The priest peered at the ground. 
“Other ... people ... have gone 
through it too, you know.” 


Then he firmed a bit. “I insist you 
not to think about your penance. 
Understand ?” 


The young man understood. 


Sc Amelia died in 2003 in the 
odour of sanctity, and was canon- 
ized by the Church in 2004. She led 
a long and pious life and was noted 
for her virtue and the blessings of 
God on her vocational tasks. It is 
said that she was once able to teach 
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her 9th grade class to Mambo in 35 
minutes and once upbraided Stan 
Kenton for being inhibited. 


She was born of a fine middle- 
class family, her father having been 
a bartender, and his father before 
him. She achieved great heights of 
learning as a child, and it is said 
that her recipe for Vodka Martinis 
received high praise at ‘the 1955 Con- 
vention of The Society of Manufac- 
turers of Alcoholic Beverages. 


But Sister Amelia felt the call of 
God early in life, even before her ac- 
complishment with Vodka, and event- 
ually entered a convent. Among her 
ascetical works she has written that 
the most difficult thing for her to 
voluntarily renounce was cigarettes. 
Her secret was a gritting of the 
teeth and a fond glance skyward. 


Her greatest accomplishment was 
helping 9,372 Catholics get to heaven, 
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by giving them right consciences for 
their false ones. 


Sister Amelia would have been 
born sooner, but the world would not 
let her. 


A™ such is life. 


Between the beauty of ultimate truth 
and the apparent beauty which ts sin, lies 
a realm of both beauty and confusion. 


And this is life. 


Lifted of the swirling mists of confusion, 
it becomes Catholic Life. 


And this we have tried to bring 
you. 


Amen. 


gwk/ jhw/ jrt. 








From surveyor to the 
finished product, 
construction requires more than 
just a service or material. 
Complementing these must also 
be the assurance of 
quality and above all 


- ++ dependability. 


WAYNE 


Sand and Gravel Co. 
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HOW WE HELP OUR 


YOUNG CATHOLIC 


We've always hated to hear howling 
babies and cross parents at Mass. It’s 
annoying to everyone, but worst of all, it 
seems inevitable that the children will 
regard Mass and God as very unpleasant. 
In our family we decided that with the 
first baby we would take turns attending 


Mass—alone—until the children were six. 
We held that age out to them as a great 
attainment, telling them about Mass, tak- 
ing them to the church at other times so 
they could see what it looked like and 
where Christ was. In general, we made 
them look forward to attending Mass as 
the great privilege it is. 
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Catholic meons universal. 
And the Catholic Church is 
just that. Its people are 
spread throughout the world. 
Its institutions dot the 
globe, from beautiful cathe- 
drals in Venice to humble 
chapels in Vijayavada, In- 
dia. And the Church's work- 
ers continue to spread the 
Faith still further, to bring 
Christ to every human. It is 
this work thot constitutes 
the vocation of the Mission- 
aries of Saints Peter and 
Poul. It is work that they 
hove executed so success- 
fully for more thon 100 
yeors. And today, with over 
500 missionaries, and 500 
more in training, they oper- 
ate 625 schools, 144 hospi- 
tals, 225 churches in every 
corner of the world. But 
these institutions, this work, 
needs men of God. Young 
men with vocations to share 
in this greot adventure, to 
know the spirit of joy that 
comes from a vocation so 
beautifully fulfilled. For full 
information about your 
place in this work, write 


Yetations Director 
Missionaries of” 
SS. Peter and Paul 
121 E. Bosfon Blvd. 
Detroit 2) Michigan 





